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Commencing with the issue of October 22nd, the Book Reviews of JupGr will 
be handled by Mr. Walter Prichard Eaton. 





Those familiar with his work know 
that this means, not only the clear and concise review of books worth reading, 
but a literary treat in itself. 
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Drawn by Perry BARLow. 


HE SAID HE HAD GIVEN UP ART. 


Barely Possible The Gentle Art Poor Satisfaction 
Ten years ago the bare-legged Howard—My small boy swears Browne—There is a lot of satis- 
dancer could depend on the preach- dreadfully. faction in living up to our ideals. 
ers; to-day she needs a good press- Jay—Why don’t you teach him to Towne—Yes, if we can afford to 
agent. swear like a gentleman? remain poor. 
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Waiting for his ship to come in. 











“Stick ’Em Up!’ 


EILLY McNAB, the stick-up 
R man, was in a gloomy mood 
that night, and no wonder! 
It was a dismal night and business 
was wretched. For upward of two 
hours he had been covering this 
fashionable neighborhood without 
encountering a victim. 

Grumbling disgustedly, he turned 
up his coat collar against the No- 
vember rain slanting icily from the 
north, and started for an adjacent 
thoroughfare. Suddenly he stopped, 
then swiftly hid behind a tree. His 
revolver ready, his cap pulled low 
upon his brow, he hopefully watched 
the lone pedestrian coming toward 
him through the rain. When the 


By Epwin Batrp 


man drew abreast of the tree Reilly 
stepped out and poked him with his 
gun. 

“Stick ’em up!” growled Reilly. 

The man promptly stuck ’em up; 
and Reilly went through his pockets 
with admirable speed and deftness. 
He was an excellent stick-up man, 
was Reilly, and he took much pride 
in his profession. But when he had 
“cleaned” this gentleman he found 
the net result of his quest was one 
dime, two nickels and a one-cent 
piece—twenty-one cents. He scowled 
contemptuously at the coins. 

“What’s your business, pal, that 
you got less’n two-bits?” 

“I’m a bond salesman,” said the 
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man. “I was walking home to save 
carfare. That twenty-one cents was 
all I had left for breakfast.” 

Reilly handed back the twenty-one 
cents and added a silver half-dollar. 

“Beat it!” he snarled. “And buy 
yourself a decent feed.” 

He pocketed his gun and strode 
on through the cold downpour. Sev- 
eral blocks away he stopped another 
man, searched him thoroughly, and 
got a dollar watch, seventy-three 
cents and a stick of stale chewing- 
gum. 

“What d’you mean,” demanded 
Reilly, “by walkin’ around this city 
without nothin’ on you ‘cept this 
junk?” 
































First Movie Queen—I want to tell you, darling, how sorry I am about 
not being able to come to your wedding Thursday. 
Second Movie Queen—Which wedding, dearie? Lest Thursday’s or 


next Thursday's? 


“I’m a manufacturer of. silk 
shirts,” explained the man. 

The explanation, of course, was 
sufficient, and Reilly at once returned 
his possessions. Prowling further, 
he held up and robbed an ex-profiteer 
in sugar, a stock broker and a whole- 
sale clothier—and the total yield 
from this trio consisted of six pawn 
tickets. 

Reilly’s dejection deepened. His 
thoughts grew black. Trudging on 
discontentedly, he mumbled to him- 
self: 

“Somebody oughta do somethin’ 
for us poor guys—start a tag day, or 
somethin’. Here I been workin’ half 
the night, and I ain’t taken in a dime. 
’T’ain’t as if I didn’t know my trade. 
I’m a good stick-up guy if I do say 
it who shouldn’t. They ain’t none 
better than me. But what does it 
get me? Nothin’! . Yes; what 
us guys need is a tag day. T’ink 
I'll write to Hoover about it.” 

The idea fascinated him, and he 
visualized the appeal that might be 
made to the public for such a worthy 
charity: 

“Help the poor highwayman! He 
works while you sleep. His employ- 
ment takes him outdoors in all sorts 
of weather. He puts in long hours, 
often for small remuneration. His 
life is in constant danger (and so 
are the lives of those he meets). He 
spends much time learning his trade, 
and at any moment the police may 
stop him from working at it. Dig 
down, or up, for the hard-working 
highwayman! You'll dig, anyway, if 
he happens to meet you. Why not 
dig now?” 

“But shucks!” thought Reilly, 
gloomily, “they ain’t no chance of 
people appreciatin’ any such appeal. 


People is too selfish. They don’t 
t’ink o’ nobody ’cept themselves. | 
guess the only t’ing for me to do 
is sell my gat and look for another 
job.” 

Emboldened by this noble resolve, 
he swung on his heel and started 
briskly for a bright part of town 
ordinarily shunned by men cf his 
calling. And as he hurried toward 
this spot of gaiety, the thought of 
going “straight,” of starting life 
afresh, strangely exhilarated him. 

Thus we find him among the white 
lights a quite different person from 
the one we met lurking in the 
shadows. His discontent had van- 
ished. He felt at peace with him- 
self and the world. No more stick- 
ups for him. He was going to get 
into something that would provide a 
decent living. 

The first thing to do, of course, 
was to dispose 
of his revolver. 
That would defi- 
nitely sever him 
from the old life 
and launch him 
upon the new. 
He cast his eye 
over the crowds 
of pleasure- 
seekers, then ap- 
proached a fat 
man in a fur 
overcoat, who 
was alighting 
from a taxicab 
before an ornate 
temple of jazz. 

“Say, pal—” 
began Reilly. 

“Beat it!” 
said the corpu- 
lent man, paus- 





ing to light a 
fifty-cent cigar 
with fingers that 
glittered with 
diamonds. “I’m 
not giving to 
charity to-night.” 

“I ain’t askin’ for charity,” flared 
Reilly. “I got somethin’ here I wanta 
show you.” He slipped the revolver 
from his pocket. 

Beholding the weapon, the man’s 
fleshy face went pale with fear. 
He tremblingly lifted his pudgy 
hands. 

“Don’t shoot!” he gasped. “Take 
what you want, and go!” 

Reilly took his diamonds, dexter- 
cusly plucked a thick wallet from his 
pocket, and sprang into the taxicab. 

“Let’s go!” he said to the chauf- 
feur. 

As the car threaded it’s way 
through the mesh of traffic, he 
cpened the wallet and found it con- 
tained some $3,000 in currency. 
Again he addressed the chaut- 
feur. 

“D’you happen to know,” he asked, 
“what sort o’ business that egg was 
in?” 

“Sure,” said the chauffeur. “He’s 
a bootlegger.” 

Reilly chuckled. 

“Well, anyway,” he _ thought, 
“there’s at least two lines o’ work 
in which a guy can still make a livin’ 
in this country.” 

















Mrs. Fattums—I wonder who started this awful fal 
of going to the mountains! 
He—I guess Mahomet. 
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Bobby—I’'m going to bet grancma she’s lost her glasses. 
“Don’t you know you shouldn’t gamble?” 
“This isn’t gambling—I hid ‘em!” 


A Color Scheme 


By R. E. ALEXANDER 


‘i is to be regretted that, in their 

comprehensive planning for the 
enforced attainment unto perfection 
of the human race by ways of selec- 
tive breeding, our eugenists should 
remain so engrossed with the larger 
issue as to be almost entirely neglect- 
ful of the important and delightful 
possibilities to be found in such by- 
paths of the science as color-breed- 
ing. 

The most random incursion into 
this almost entirely virgin field is 
sure to leave the explorer well-nigh 
dazzled by a radiant vision of the 
colorful human throngs which might 
well glorify our somewhat shoddy 
streets, and give just that needed 
touch of color to our often dreary 
and depressing landscapes. 

With practically all of the primary 
colors, white, black, red, and yellow. 
for a base, it would certainly need 
only a generation or two of scientific- 
ally directed effort, in order to pro- 
duce such color combinations, tints, 
and shadings as were never yet seen 
on land and sea; and perhaps even 
before the present century’s ending 
would be evolved some such human 
zebra type as would cause even the 
most sophisticated of naturalists to 


assert: “There ain’t no sich an- 
imal!” 

Let us pause here for a space while 
our readers revel in thoughts of what 
such marital geniuses as the late 
lamented Solomon, Henry J. Tudor, 
and Brigham Young, or even such 
lesser modern lights as Nat Goodwin, 
and “Kid McCoy,” might accomplish 
in the way of developing a family 
color scheme which must ultimately 
go beyond the visible spectrum! 

Putting aside the purely esthetic 
viewpoint, what might not be accom- 
plished in the matter of protective 
coloration! In this era of militarism 
when it is so very important that one 
should catch one’s enemy napping, a 
soldier class might easily be devel- 
oped camouflaged from birth as 
Cook’s tourists, or something equally 
succulent, and so introduced into the 
very heart of the enemy’s country 
without the loss of a man. 

Those of our number who remain 
sturdy exponents of personal liberty 
might then breed for such colors as 
blend most readily with that moon- 
shine that floods the summer woods— 
and the winter back-alleys; while our 
“tame cats” and “lounge lizards” by 
adopting the distinctive tints of the 
“teas” which are their raison d'etre, 
might by this means avoid forever the 
ignominy of being mistakenly classed 
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with the  sober-hued army cf 
workers. 

A sturdy peasantry garbed in deep- 
est green, shading off to the merest 
suggestion of an emerald hue im- 
posed upon the underlying yellow for 
our “gentlemen farmers’; heiresses 
in gleaming yellow; Colonial Dames 
in oldest gold; the brassy tints of the 
noveaux richesses; the “world’s old- 
est profession in flaming scarlet; 
purple poets and poetesses; all this 
would be so very helpful to brains 
seriously overworked by fruitless at- 
tempts to decide upon the standing 
of the people one meets. There would 
be small excuse then for mistaking 
politicians for statesmen; one’s host 
for his butler; one’s neighbor’s wife 
for one’s own, and soforth. 


Thick and Thin 
By MAY WILLIAMS WARD 


| LIKE my steaks to be thick 
With sauce over them thick with 
mushrooms; 
I like my books to be thick 
If they are interesting; 
I like my blankets to be thick 
Covering a thick, soft mattress; 
But when I send thick manuscripts 
to Editors 
I like their replies to be thin! 
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Mrs. Baring—Do you know, Mr. Jolly, that your wife is the most tactful woman I ever met? 


Mr. Jolly—She’s a marvel. You'll hardly believe it, but she has managed to keep an Irish cook and an English 
housemaid for four years. 
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The Third Eye 


By Benjamin De CasseEREs 


clogged up with facts that it 

is a wonder we ever see any- 
thing. So nature in order to save 
us from going blind with seriousness 
invented a third eye—humor. I be- 
lieve this third eye curls up its 
eyelid on the world and begins to 
laugh, smile or grin just at the 
moment when our matter-of-fact, 
everyday eyes begin to get the 
“staggers.” 

The Comic View!— if a man hasn’t 
that to-day he is lost. The comic 
is the laughter of the reason. The 
Comic Spirit does not sit in the 
auditorium of the great drama called 
Life. Nor is it one of the actors 
on the stage. It is rather a gay, 
ironic, human spirit that hovers in 
the wings—watching the make-up 
rooms of the “heavies,” the scene 
shifters and the rant and roar of 
those who have the big and little 


QO”: two eyes are so hopelessly 








parts. It is the third eye of the 
world floating in an ether of 
laughter. 


The third eye in myself is primar- 

ily the enemy of the sentimental and 
pseudo-romantic. Pose is orthodox. 
Satire is heterodox. Just when I 
passed into my heterodoxy I do not 
remember. It might have been that 
memorable day in my life on Four- 
teenth Street when I peered through 
a street telescope at the moon and 
Jupiter. I remember that at that 
sight I was so suddenly overcome 
with a sense of my own inconse- 
quence that my brain and emo- 
tions began a series of laughs 
that have not ended as yet and 
may even last to the rediscovery 
of the Fourth Amendment to our 
: Constitution. 
' The country is swarming with one- 
eyed bigots and two-eyed Dombeys. 
What we need are giants with a third 
eye—Voltaires, Shaws, Swifts and 
Mark Twains. 

So I thought my weekly exudations 
on this page might properly be called 
The Third Eye. Let’s squint along. 








As I was swinging along in the 
é above philosophical reverie my 
wife burst in my den to announce: 

“George Bernard Shaw wants us 
to live one hundred and fifty years 
apiece, and—” 

“Ah, dearie, you’ve been reading 
his latest twist, ‘Back to Methusaleh.’ 
Don’t you think it’s a sure sign, 
chérie, of a man being all in when 
he sits down at George’s age and 
depes out reasons why he—of course 
he says ‘we,’ but he means himself— 
ought to live to be older than his 
best epigrams and his worst political 
platitudes, for—” 

“No, sweetheart, it’s a sign of 
youth when an old man wants to 
go on living. He wants to do it all 
over again—” 

“Do what, my baby ?—er—well— 
anyhow, think of George’s dull life— 
he never ate meat, he never drank a 
tankard of ale, he married before he 
could get acquainted with the London 
Follies bunch, he spent his days and 
nights writing yards of stuff on rent 
laws, socialism and taxes. He got 
rich and doesn’t know what to do 
with the money, although London 
is now open all night and Paris is 
just around the corner. No wonder 
he wants an extension of time to 
make up for his lost youth. As a 
metter of fact, geniuses should be 
put to death—in a lethal chamber— 
at the age of thirty-eight. After 
that they become bores.” 

“But think, my pet, of the wonder- 
ful things we could do if we lived 
to the age of Methusaleh!” 

“Methusaleh, my bird, paid no in- 
come tax, did not live under a Vol- 
stead law, could smoke his cigarette 
in his own little Utah on Sunday 
without molestation and could visit 
the bathing beauties at will. To- 
day—” 

“Pessimist!” intoned my wife as 
she returned to her Shaw and I re- 
turned to my reading of the greatest 
humorous publication of all time, 
The Congressional Record. 
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NOTHING encourages Art like a 

hand-out. I have muddled along 
doing odd literary jobs for a score 
of years, always hoping that an angel 
would fall from the skies and say, 
“You’re a_ great genius. You 
shouldn’t be writing that sort of 
stuff. I want you to take two hun- 
dred a week for life, and write what 
you want.” 

The angel never appeared. And 
I know why. My guardian Mascot 
knew that as soon as I got that two 
hundred a week for certain I’d lie 
in a cellar and abandon Minerva, the 
goddess of wisdom, for Bacchus, the 
god of red noses. 

So, think what would happen in 
America if Congress should put over 
what they propose to do in France. 
A cable from Paris last week an- 
nounced that the government was 
going to start a Crédit Intellectuel. 
This will be nothing more or less 
than a loan bureau for poor painters, 
writers and college professors. That 
would certainly put the Uncle in 
Uncle Sam in italics. Greenwich Vil- 
lige would immediately stop work, as 
every man, woman and child down 
there is a genius. All the Maud 
Mullers would turn to free verse. 
Every boilermaker would start to 
paint. Collect your envelope at the 
Mint and the Sub-Treasury every 
Saturday night. It would solve the 
problem of the unemployed. The 
bread line would give way to the art 
line. 

It is urged in favor of the Crédit 
Intellectuel in France that street 
sweepers are receiving more money 
than college professors. 

Well, why not? Clean living ought 
to precede high living. 


S° many people are trying to in- 

terest me in the immortality of 
the soul these days. They even come 
to my door with messages from 
Mahatmas in pamphlet form. They 
remind me of that character—Werle 
by name, if I remember rightly—in 




















Consider the deplorable case of poor little Judkins who is so far-sighted that 
when he wants to look soulfully into his darling’s eyes, he has to betake himself to 
the opposite side of the room. 


Ibsen’s “Wild Duck” who went from 
flat to flat ringing doorbells and call- 
ing out, “Any ideals to-day, lady?” 
Werle sold one to a perfectly happy 
family and broke up the party. 

Then there are the trance-tootsies 
and those who sell magic mouse- 
traps to catch fairies and pixies. 
Are you bothered with them? 

I have always asked myself, “Sup- 
pose I am immortal—what good is 
is?” It is the sense of mortality 
that makes things precious for 


a matter of local option. Each town 
and city in the country ought to have 
the privilege of deciding for itself 
whether it wants to evolve into 
supermen or slide back into the 
blessed state of predatory pilfering. 

Just what a demigod is no one at 
the Eugenics Congress would tell. 
But the word is a mouthful, so it 
must mean something. A demigod is 
probably a man who is his own police- 
man and rules all the demigodlets with 





me here. Whatever lasts for- 
ever is of little value. 

What discourages me most 
in digging into these ‘“mes- 
sages from beyond” and listen- 
ing to the revelation of “me- 
diums” is the total lack of a 
sense of humor Over There. 
Has a laughing spirit ever 
recorded itself on the ouija 
board? Do Charlie Chap- 
lins become Presidential 
secretaries on the “other 
side’? Would I lose my 
sense of the absurd? 

Looks to me as though 
immortality modern 
brand—is for those who have 
not laughed enough here. 
Maybe immortality is a way 
the Great Jester has of damn- 
ing them. 
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amendments issued over night. The 
towns in Georgia and Kansas, for in- 
stance, would vote the straight demi- 
god ticket on a national showdown, 
while the large cities would vote for 
a modified form of barbarism. The 
bandit vote now holds the balance 
of power in New York and Chicago. 

And these who chose to remain in 
statu quo as plain, everyday boot- 
legging, free Americans would re- 
main away from the poles—forming 
a reactionary middle class. 


OH! DADDY! be. Seo 
fr? Ki of: w) | ~ 
th Ae bv) Ue An Eastern Fancy 
~~ “tym o By THoMAsS J. MuRRAY 


Vi Y dreams drift with some 
fading caravan, 


( 
An Asian trade route or the 


| bells afar, 
) Beneath the burning of the 
desert star. 





Rich, spicy odors steal from 
swinging bales 

Across the yellow sands; then 
swiftly pales 

My Eastern dream, the Per- 
sian rug is rolled, 

While screams the auctioneer, 
repeating “Sold.” 


In Public Speaking 
“In your speeches you allude 











A MONG the matters dis- 
. cussed by the late San- 
hedrin of Fantastics which 
met in New York—they called 
themselves the International 
Eugenics Congress—was the 
question as to whether we 
Americans were to become a 
race of demigods or bar- 
barians. 

Why not have a referendum 
on the question, which is a 
mighty interesting one? Per- 








a great deal to Uncle Sam.” 
“Well, isn’t that all right?” 
“Oh, of course, of course. 

But don’t forget that women 

are voting. Mention Miss Co- 

lumbia now and then.” 


Working the Boss 
Killjoy—You go back to 
work to-morrow, don’t you? 
Brighteyes—Oh, not at all, 
old bean—merely back to the 





sonally, I think it ought to be 


Red-headed. 


office. 
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Drawn by RENE CLARKE. 


GOLFER WITH HAY FEVER 


How in—ke-choo—can a fellow—ke-choo—keep his eye—ke-choo—on the ball—ke-choo—with the rough full 


of golden-rod? 


Eating In Different 
Languages 
By KATHERINE NEGLEY 


E DWIN was the only child of John 
4 Smith, who made considerable 
money recently in—oh, well, in his 
chosen line of endeavor, and Edwin 
was desirous of taking some of his 
own portion and setting forth to far 
countries, hoping to see the world 
and all there was in it. 

He crossed the Atlantic in a verit- 
able floating palace, perfect in all its 
appointments, but he was not in a 
condition to know anything at all 
about the cuisine. 

He visited Ireland, his mother’s 
birthplace, first, where he ate po- 
tatoes with and without jackets, 
mashed, boiled and fried. In Scot- 
land he ate the celebrated porridge, 
and in England he became stodgy on 
beef and tea. He admitted Great 
Britain was a fine country—only he 
could never get anything to eat. 

In Paris he had pastry and salad 
to eat and—plenty to drink; in Spain 
he tried Spanish rice, tamales and en- 
chilades; in Italy he became more in- 





timately acquainted with light wines 
and garlic; but he suffered acutely 
with nostalgia for his mother’s 
cooking. 

He touched at the Holy Land and 
patiently endured the fruits and his- 
torical spots; he ate politely of the 
chop suey, chow mein and fried 
noodles of Japan, but forgot them 
joyously when he boarded the trans- 
continental train at San Francisco 
and counted the meals he would have 
to eat en route, prepared by the 
home-raised imported chef who pre- 
sides over the Pullman meals and the 
kitchens of the high-class restau- 
rants in America. 

He was glad when the train pulled 
into the station and he saw his father, 
mother and the girl he left behind 
him, waiting to meet him, but the 
crowning moment came when he had 
washed up, eased his travel-worn feet 
into his old slippers, and glanced 
with satisfaction of soul at the din- 
ner table. His mother had cooked 
his favorite dishes: steak, cut thin, 
sprinkled with flour and fried in 
onions; biscuits and honey, summer 
squash, cabbage salad with green 
peppers in it, gingerbread and apple 
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pie, not to mention three or four cups 
of coffee with his usual abundant 
flavoring of sugar and cream. 

“Maw,” said Edwin, “I have et of 
the best cooks of the world and not 
one of them can come anywheres near 
to you.” 

And Maw beamed and so did Paw. 
That was what he had thought him- 
self all along. 


Linguistic Zoology 
By LESLIE E. DUNKIN 
THE bee a funny thing is he. 
To hold him in the hand, you 
see, 
He is “behold,” but then “behave” 
He is just when you have him, save 
The many times he jumps in front 
Of 4. He is “before,” but hunt 
You must, in front of hind, to find, 
For then, you see, he is “behind.” 


The Perfect Valet 
Hawkins (the valet)—Beg par- 
don, sir! It’s raining outside. 
Mr. Peevish (his gentleman)—I 
don’t care if it is. Let it rain. 
Hawkins—Very good, sir! I shall 
do so, sir. 
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Judging the New Books 


Turese So.piers. By John Dos Passos. Geo. 
Doran Co., N. Y. 

Coquette. By Frank Swinnerton. Geo. Doran 
Ga. Wa Be 


ITTY CHEATHAM, daughter 
kK of a Confederate officer, used 
to say she was nineteen years 
old before she knew damn Yankee 
was two words. After reading 
“Three Soldiers,” by John Dos 
Passos (it must be his real name— 
nobody could have invented it), we 
are convinced that nobody in the 
A.E.F.—at least below the rank of 
Major—knew that God damn is two 
words. We tried once to be realistic 
in a college theme and the professor 
wrote in comment, “The printed page 
rebels at profanity.” If that is true, 
“Three Soldiers” is the French revo- 
lution and the Bolshevik uprising 
rolled into one and multiplied by in- 
finity. It is, however, much more 
than bad boy realism, defying 
Brother Sumner. John Dos Passos 
(somebody really should write a lyric 
on that name!) curses with a pur- 
pose. He wants to plunge you, the 
reader, into a welter of vulgarity, 
of greasy mess kits, of vile dish 
water, of laterine smells, of horrible, 
sweaty boredom, where men are held 
rigidly and brutally in iron disci- 
pline, so that you may understand the 
psychology of their breakdown, or 
their rebellion. The book, of course, 
is a reaction against the recent mil- 
itary madness. It is terrible—and it 
is tonic. 


ONE of the three soldiers, a pa- 
thetic little “wop” from San 
Francisco, strives to “get on,” and 
succeeds only in achieving what the 


By WALTER PricHarD EATON 


Y.M.C.A. describes as a “social dis- 
ease.” One, a fiery farmer lad from 
Iowa, is driven to kill an officer he 
hates. The third, an educated, sen- 
sitive young man, a composer, finally 
deserts, as his feeble and futile ges- 
ture against the intolerable system. 
The scene where this young man for- 
gets to salute a lieutenant, and at 
the officer’s instigation is brutally 
knocked down, as a “lesson,” by an 
M.P., fills the reader with unholy 
rage. The book has a painful same- 
ness of episode—a part of the pain- 
ful sameness of army life, no doubt, 
and it is sometimes gaspingly im- 
pressionistic, between passages of 
brutal realism. But there is no ques- 
tion of it’s sincerity. It is the 
hurt, angry cry of a fine soul who 
has felt the crush of the military 
stamper. 

We heartily recommend it to the 
disarmament conference. 


RANK SWINNERTON, author of 
“Nocturne,” calls his latest 
novel “Coquette.” A better name 
would be “The Making of a 
Bourgeoisie,” which, of course, 
would kill all sales. Nobody was 
ever less consciously the propagan- 
dist, more strictly the objective ar- 
tist with eye single on his subject, 
than Swinnerton, yet this terse and 
moving story of a little London 
seamstress holds the motives of most 
human society in epitome. An Amer- 
ican socialist once told me sadly that 
the reason the Socialist party didn’t 
grow faster here was because every 
plumber, carpenter, whatnot, hoped 
some day to be a boss, a little capital- 
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ist himself—as why wouldn’t he, fed 
in boyhood on the log-cabin-to-the- 
White-House hocum, and the plati- 
tudes of Charles M. Schwab and 
Thomas Edison? Sally Minto, sandy 
haired, freckled, thin, aged sixteen, 
daughter of a drunken father and a 
drudging mother, comes to the reader 
first with something of the suggestion 
of a sharp-faced, eager little rat, wise 
as only a rat, or a cockney, can be. 
Her driving motive is to get on in 
the world. She is only eighteen when 
the book closes, but she has gone an 
amazing distance. She had learned 
the artistic use of henna and cos- 
metics. She has learned how to tie 
men in pretty knots around her 
finger. She has learned to love madly 
(almost her undoing). She has 
learned to flee Hornsey Road and go 
to work in a swell dressmaking es- 
tablishment in the West End. She 
has won the heart of the “soppy” 
son of Madam, the proprietor of this 
establishment, and married him, to 
get a hip hold on the business. She 
has learned, in one brief lesson, what 
Charlie Norris took a volume to 
teach, that marriage may forge a 
ring of brass around the neck. She 
has seen Madam die and herself move 
into a West End house, she the child 
of a slum flat, with three servants 
now to handle. Finally, she has dis- 
covered herself with child by her 
lover, and the terrible task of ex- 
planation to her husband confronting 
her. But she never has to make that 
explanation. The lover kills the hus- 
band, and is himself killed trying 
to escape, which, to be sure, rather 
dodges the issue. The book leaves 
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You and I. 


Sally at eighteen, soon to be a 
mother, the mistress of a mansion 
and presumably the owner of a 
fashionable West End’ dressmaking 
establishment. 


T sounds like wild romance, doesn’t 
it? The trip from Hornsey 
Road to Regent Street is surely as 
far as from a log-cabin-to-the-White- 
House. But it is all quite plausible 
when you read, and tremendously 
fascinating. Sally, for all her weak- 
ness of the flesh in the matter of her 
lover, is so sharp, so unscrupulous, 
so selfish, so intelligent, so sure of 
herself and what she wants, so in- 
exorably driven to grasp at posses- 
sions, at the power of money, and 
through it all so pathetically a small, 
ignorant, suffering, striving girl 
blossoming into womanhood, that she 
almost stands as an epitome of any 
of us, at our best, and our worst, 
moments. She is in the mad race to 
rise and grab and “be somebody.” 
She is love surging for expression, 
and love calculating and_ cold. 
She is bourgeoise society stripped 
to its naked soul. She is_ the 
American magazine converted into 
art. 

And such art! Here is realism 
that ignores the trivial detail and 
plunges down to the significant 
thought and action. Here is such 
happy selection that one page does 
the work of two. Here is such clarity 
of narration that the story moves as 
unbrokenly as water from a full 
spring, and language so happy that 
it runs like quiet, vivid talk. We 
try, oh, .so hard, at being 100% 
American, but when we read an Eng- 
lish novel like “Coquette” we just 
can’t help shading off to 99%, and 
admitting the fact. 











The Confidant 


He enters the restaurant where I 
am eating. Close by are three empty 
tables—but he chooses to sit at mine. 
His opening wedge is a question con- 
cerning the tenderness of my steak. 
Thence he digresses to the weather, 
the number of miles he has just 
driven, a favorite home brew, the 
girl he had last night. He is not, 
he intimates grossly, a back number. 
His little piggish eyes snap and he 
licks his thick lips greedily. Pres- 
ently he tells me that he is the daddy 
of “three fine little girls.” I do not 
warm to his confidences and we fin- 
ish the meal in silence. 





Hey-nonny-no! 
By LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


| WOULD love to adopt the Shake- 
spearean way 
Of composing a pastoral ditty; 
It would seem so appropriate having 
my say 
In a language so frightfully pretty, 
But I’m rather peculiar for one of 


my set, 
And I hate putting phrases in mo- 
tion, 
With regard to the meaning of which 
I regret 
I have always been short of a 
notion. 
For it’s “Hey-nonny-no” every 
minute, 
And that ‘“‘Hey-nonny” worries 
me so, 


As you might go and ask me 
what is it, 
And I’m hanged if I “Hey- 
Nonny” know! 


So you’ll have to put up with the best 
I can do, 
With no aid from the popular poet, 
Which is certainly rather unlucky for 
you, 
But at least I confess, and I know 
it. 
I will sing you the moonbeams across 
the lagoon, 
Or the bee, that on rose-petals 
dozes, 
For it’s sweeter to sing of “The Sil- 
very Moon,” 
And “A Garden 
Roses.” 
Will you come where the dew- 
drops are dripping 
A monotonous melody low? 
I assure you it’s awfully ripping, 
So you mustn’t say, “Hey- 
Nonny-No!” 


of Beautiful 
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Guests 
By NATHANIEL 
L. FOSTER 


( YUESTS are 

. persons who 
would like to be 
at home, who are 
staying at the 
houses of other persons calléd Hosts, 
who would like to have them go 
there. Neither guest nor host, how- 
ever, knows how to accomplish this 
desirable end. This is because each 
mistakenly thinks the visit is giving 
great pleasure to the party of the 
other part, and that its termination, 
instead of being hailed with glad, 
though secret, huzzas, will cause 
pain. 

The only way to prevent or ameli- 
orate this sad situation is to make 
all invitations absolutely definite as 
to beginning and end. The host who 
words an invitation thus: “Come 
when you can and stay as long as 
possible,” though not meant to be 
taken literally, if indeed taken at all, 
deserves all that comes to him. 

Of course, there are plenty of ex- 
ceptions to the above definition. 
There are guests who have no de- 
sire whatever to leave—professional 
guests. There are also hosts whose 





“Oh, my dear! 
two doctors and a specialist working on him? 
my dear—lI've been through the same wretched experience! 
are the worst thing in the world for a Pomeranian!” 


family atmosphere is such as to make 
the presence of a guest, no matter 
how dull or otherwise undesirable, an 
improvement, softening for a time at 
least, the edge of the family contacts. 

With respect to the entertainment 
of guests, there is considerable 
question whether the American or 
English method is more effective in 
terminating the visit, which, it must 
be borne in mind, is the ultimate ob- 
ject of all entertainment of guests. 
The American method consists in the 
attempt to tire out the guest by 
ceaseless attentions and suggestions. 
The English method is to let the 
guest severely alone in the hope that 
after a decent interval he will de- 
part unperceived, thus obviating the 
necessity of asking him to come 
again. Neither method is uniformly 
effective, however. Some guests are 
merely encouraged by attentions, and 
prolong their stay while the atten- 













tions last ; while 
others’ thrive 
on the let-alone 
method. In 
such cases the 
methods should 
obviously be 
reversed. 

The only sure way to avoid guests 
is to live in a tent. 


The Bright Side 
“The slump in business doesn’t 
seem to worry MacTavish in the 
least.” 
“On the contrary, he’s tickled to 
death because he has so much mere 
time for golf.” 


Wilful Cruelty 
Bilton—What do you consider the 
meanest act a man can do a woman? 
Mrs. Bilton—Will her a fortune 
payable at the age of 35. 


I know you are suffering horrors! Yes, I know—you have 
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It’s perfectly appalling, 


Marshmallows 
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“But since John Barleycorn cashed in we're stunned by crime and woe.” 


So Runs the World 


to my well-known abode; he 

long had toiled beneath the 
sky upon a dusty road. His shoes 
were split, his whiskers swished, he 
was a frowsy man; he looked like 
something you have fished from out 
the garbage can. “I’m agent for 
a hook,” he said, while panting 
in distress, “that by all people 
should be read, on ‘How to Gain 
Success.’”’ 

“Sit down,” I said, “and read your 
book, far from the crowded marts, 
and haply gain, by hook or crook, the 
secret it imparts. I haven’t seen a 
man this week who stood in greater 
need of that success all mortals seek, 
with great or lesser speed. Sit down 
and read that sickly trash, and 
breathe this wholesome air, while | 
mix up a hot bran mash that will 
your strength repair.” 

The irony of life, my friends, is 
always in our way; it never fails, it 
never ends, we see it every day. 

I seek the doctor in his lair, and 
tell him of my ills; for I have mumps 
and falling hair, and I am racked by 


ti HERE came to-day a seedy guy 


By Warr Mason 


Illustration by RALPH BARTON 


chills; and I have hoof and mouth 
disease, and gout in thew and bone: 
oh, I have every choice disease a mod- 
est man may own. And I am hoping 
for relief in seeing Dr. Wax; I trust 
my anguish may be brief when he 
gets down to tacks. 

But Dr. Wax is all bunged up with 
ailments worse than mine, and he is 
swallowing a cup of wormwood mixed 
with brine. His-neck is in a plaster 
cast, his swollen feet on ice; and yet 
he says to me, “Dodgast, I'll cure you 
in atrice!” I know not what a trice 
may be, but when I see the doc, a 
poultice on his starboard knee, his 
feet unfit to walk, I wonder why 
he doesn’t strive to put himself 
in shape, e’en though his patients 
don’t survive, but boost the trade 
in crape. 

The irony of life prevails wherever 
men may be; we see it when we're 
cooped in jails, we see it when we’re 
free. 

They told us when they sprung the 
law prohibiting our beer that peace, 
such as we never saw, was surely 
drawing near. Crime would be ban- 


Away 


ished from the land, no ginks would 
rob or slay; the prisons then would 
empty stand, and cops might sleep 
all day. The Demon Rum caused all 
the crime with which the land was 
filled, and we'd all have a saintly time 
when Barleycorn was killed. 

But since John Barleycorn cashed 
in we’re stunned by crime and woe, 
and there are many brands of sin we 
never used to know. And every time 
I leave my shack to buy a testament, 
some piker shoots me in the back 
and doesn’t care a cent. And all the 
villains, strong and fleet, come forth 
when it is dark, and men are shot in 
every street, and stabbed in every 
park. There never was so great a 
wave of crime and sin and shame: 
and Barleycorn is in his grave and 
cannot take the blame. 

The irony of life, alas, is always 
in our view; and wisdom is but 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals, 
too. 


The barber is grotesquely bald 
who'd sell his tonic fine, to grow new 
lambrequins, so-called, upon _ this 


dome of mine. 
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THE NEW ROAD 
TO WEALTH. 


HE tale of 
the five 
Greek 


brothers of 
Uniontown, Pa., 
who amassed a 
million shining 
shoes, is mouth- 
gaping stuff. It 
is buzzing among 
the uplifters. The new homiletics 
teaches that the chief end of man is 
his feet. There is some expatiation 
on shining opportunities. Prudence 
plumes itself upon being an Amer- 
ican. Ambition is buying a box and 
brush. Only the bootlegger regrets 
that his victims are not barefooted. 

The menial task is the rich nut. 
Little tips to waiters make our mil- 
lionaires—and break others. Those 
who sink under their accumulations 
raise those with garlic and a savings 





bank. All harvesters should avoid 
elaborate apparatus. They should 
have large storage barns. They 


should thrive on the old saws, and 
avoid all ostentatious festoons. 

The tide that leads on to fortune 
once ebbed near mines, inventions 
and embezzlement. The old trick was 
to pose in pomp. The new is to 
take toll as it trickles from pumps, 
hotel lobbies and sinks. This is the 
age of the faithful servant enriched 
by the feasters and rollers. Happy 
land, where the dole becomes a hoard 
and the hired man holds the mort- 
gage! 


PENSIONS FOR WIVES 


[p4tY PIANG, of Cotabato, P. I., 
explained to General Wood and 
Governor Forbes his system of pen- 
sioning his wives. He has never had 
a divorce. His children are estimated 
by the gross and his domestic economy 
seems to be as smooth as oil. His sys- 
tem will be incorporated in the offi- 
cial report, and may help to elucidate 
some of our own pension problems. 
The tender-hearted and statesman- 
like proposition of mothers’ pensions 
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will thrill at the fecundity which 
springs from the Datu’s system. Un- 
der it profuse maternity would be 
the most profitable of the profes- 
sions. Old wives would retire in af- 
fluence, and our chivalrous taxpayers 
would support batches of a hundred 
offspring with poise and only a slight 
patriotic shudder. 

We do not insinuate that our wives 
are rapacious. They are not even 
restless. They already receive the 
family income under existing cus- 
toms. But the tendency is toward 
pensions, and they should be pro- 
tected from vamps and listless bread- 
winners. All agitation to pension 
janitors and husbands should be 
temporarily, but firmly, suppressed. 
Women and children first—and then 
the fathers should be handed a 
pecuniary encomium for long and 
faithful service. 


CONTRACTING LIMITS OF LITERATURE 


RITICS deplore the narrowing 
4A scope of our literature. They 
ascribe this to our poverty of imag- 
ination, our limited stock of facts, 
our preoccupation in business, the 
movies, feminism, to every cause ex- 
cept the real one. 
The cause is the iconoclasm which 
smashed the deities of Bacchus and 





Mars. These were the writer’s stock 
in trade. When the juggernaut of 
reform crushes Venus, and the god- 
dess of love is borne off as a dead 
hussy, then the attenuation will 
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shrivel the pub- 
lishing business. 
All an author will 
find in his mind 
he can tell to his 
wife. 

The ruddy glow 
of the flowing 
bowl has tinted 
the color of 
thought since the 
scribes chiseled 
ideographs on slabs. 


The standard- 
bearer and his banner, the hero and 
his sword, guns, drums, trumpets, 
the breach, the triumph—these were 


the tools of a closed shop. Should 
any fatal accident happen to effi- 
ciency, and politics lose its speech, 
the only fresh literature upon which 
we could grow pabulum would be our 
billsk—bank, monthly and tax. 


No MONEY IN POETRY 
\ HEN the two items mingled in 

the public mind on the same 
day—that Henry Ford had $700,- 
000,000 and that Eugene Field left 
$10,000—fragile culture repined and 
the loveliness of Parnassus lan- 
guished in lackadaisical despair. Se- 
date acumen, however, was neither 
elated by the fortune of the great 
mechanic nor depressed by _ the 
penury of the great poet. 

Poets do not dream for gold, but 
for glory. Machinists do not toil for 
fun, but for profit. The workshop 
of the poet is roofed by his hat. He 
has neither pay-roll, bond-issues, 
strikes nor railroads. He needs 
nothing but suffering, so that he may 
see. Lay him in the lap of luxury, 
and he will caress her with fond en- 
dearments—and be no poet. 

The enchantments of the gifted 
heart will always charm us. But our 
profuse rewards are poured into the 
cunning hand and crowned around 
the keen head. Why this is true 
must be told in some immortal poem. 
But all poets, blessed with the riches 
of poverty, can warn the money 
power that the consolation of garrets 
and crusts is that “the dreamer lives 
forever, the toiler dies in a day.” 
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Our latest millionaire (to his wife)—Look here, old girl, I’m bringin’ a business friend home to dinner to-night. 
Just see that both footmen are ready to open the door for us. 











AMONG THOSE PLEASANT—AUGUSTUS THOMAS 


“The salient characteristic of Gus Thomas in the theater is Americanism. Whether it be in ‘Alabama,’ 
‘Arizona,’ ‘Missouri,’ ‘On the Rio Grande,’ or with ‘The Copperhead,’ his thoughts are centered in the land of his 
birth.” 















































A Modern Story and an Old-fashioned Girl. 


Augustus, the Patriotic 


fact that no one is safe from 

the contagion of dramatitis. You 
may break, you may shatter the 
muse if you will, but the scent of the 
playwright will cling to it still. 
Most ambitions to write plays spring 
up right in the theater itself. Sud- 
denly you are swept away with an 
altruism born of a desire to raise 
the standard of the theater and to 
lower the death-rate of the great 
American play-going public. That’s 
one excuse. There are many oth- 
ers, but at one time or another, one 
must write a play. 

““Gus’”’ Thomas (as he is familiarly 
and affectionately known by the 
great majority, his friends) didn’t 
succumb to the germ until he had 
by a process of elimination assured 
himself that it was the noblest way 
in which to serve his country. For 
many years, he seemed to ward the 
thing off. It wasn’t until he had 
time to know better that he began 
to write a play. 

Mr. Thomas was born in Mis- 
souri where the skeptics come from. 
‘*You’ve got to show me”’ is the slo- 
fan and young Gus, with that in 
mind, struck out to prove his ability. 

Briefly, his dramatic equipment 
was gathered in Williams College; 
two years at law with his father-in- 
law; page boy in the 41st Congress; 
six years practical railroading in the 
freight department and countless 
days and nights as a special writer 
and illustrator on St. Louis, Kansas 
City and New York newspapers. 
He was the editor and proprietor of 
the Kansas City Mirror. 
tried to break into politics. 

Having assured himself that he 
had done his duty to his country- 
men in so many constructive insti- 
tutions, it is only natural that he 
might be permitted the indulgence 
of an idle hour, and it was perhaps 
in that moment of relaxation that 
the germ came, saw and conquered. 


[' is a well-known and established 





By GreorGE MITCHELL 


*‘Alabama’”’ was his first success, 
and with all the fervor of a patriotic 
citizen he thereupon conceived the 
idea of dramatizing the United 
States. Gigantic enterprise, no 
doubt, but he was still young and 
there were fewer States. 

“‘Alabama”’ was followed by “In 
Missouri.”” With two down and 
forty to play, he holed out the next 
in par. “Arizona’”’ is probably his 
best play. It placed him on the roll 
of playwrights, as aman from whom 
we were to hear consistently. 

It is a rity Thomas didn’t go on 
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He even & 





with the dramatization of the Land 
of the Eree and the Home of the 


Brave. It is curious to surmise 
what he would have done with New 
York, the home of the homeless; 
Utah, the State of Polygamy; Colo- 
rado, the Reno of broken homes, 
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and Texas, of Mexican contenion. 

However, it is no one-man-sized 
job, and confronted with its enor- 
mity he evidently forsook it and 
delved into the spiritual. ‘The 
Witching Hour’ shows him in a 
scientific light—a student of that 
fantastic world that lies just the 
other side of the table; within rap- 
ping distance and yet so far away. 

In “As a Man Thinks’’ Thomas, 
again scientific, took up the study 
of medicine and its influence on 
psychology. But, his heart ever 
wrapped in the patriotism of his 
country, he turned again to patriotic 
subjects and ‘‘The Copperhead”’ re- 
sulted. In this play, produced dur- 
ing the Great War, he demonstrated 
how much a man may dishonor him- 
self that his country’s honor may 
remain unsullied. 

The salient characteristic of Gus 
Thomas in the theater is American- 
ism. Whether it be in ““Alabama,”’ 
“Arizona,”’ “‘Missouri,”’ “On the Rio | 
Grande,”’ or with ‘‘The Copperhead”’ 
his thoughts are centered in the land 


' of his birth. 


In lighter moments he has written 
plays of a less serious nature. The 
best known are: ‘‘The Earl of Paw- 
tucket,’’ ‘‘Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots,”’ 
“On the Quiet”’ and ‘‘The Education 
of Mr. Pipp.”’ 

Mr. Thomas is benevolently ac- 
knowledged to be the dean of Amer- 
ican playwrights. It is a title that 
is won by only him who has long 
and honorably served his public. 

He has held high office in all the 
fraternities that have to do with the 
stage and is more widely known 
than any other American playwright. 

Playwrights, like wheat, spring up 
in the fields about us. Some are 
gathered into barns, there to receive 
the plaudits of the barnstormers, 
and others are cut down and cast 
into the oven. A close observation 
of Augustus Thomas’s methods 
would necessitate more barns. 
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sideration of the season’s plays to 

the actors who have played, and are 
playing, in them. The records show that 
for every respectable acting performance 
that has been vouchsafed to these plays 
there have been no less than a dozen of 
aspect so incontrovertibly sour that the 
very manuscripts have seemed to warp and 
water at the mouth, as in the presence of 
a corresponding number of other lemons. 
The average Broadway actor, of course, is 
a lugubrious clown. The only things that 
differentiate him from the average journey- 
man plumber are a Kuppenheimer suit, 
hair smeared with bear grease, and a Flat- 
bush idea of an English accent. He sub- 
stitutes for knowledge of his work—and 
with defiant and threatening mien—a mem- 
bership card in an Actors’ Union, and for 
hard, conscientious study three shaves a 
day. To consider such an idiot seriously, 
and to treat him with critical respect, is 
in turn to set one’s self down as an idiot, 
which, of course, no one any longer does, 
save some of our New York newspaper 
reviewers. 


I ET us turn for the moment from a con- 


eee actor has been variously defined. 
An actor is one who has missed his 
vocation. Again, Broadway actors may in 
the main be divided into two groups: 
those who pronounce it “burgular,” and 
those whom one cannot hear back of the 
second row anyway. Still again, an actor 
is a woman, in pants. And still again, the 
amateur actor is one who, through lack of 
experience, is less skilled in giving bad 
performances than a professional. And 
again—if I may quote from “Another 
Book on the Theatre’”’—at least one is able 
to figure out why it is that the character of 
an orphan girl remains always one of the 
public’s dramatic favorites. An orphan, 
obviously, has no mother or father. This, 
equally plainly, reduces the number of bad 
actors in the cast by two. All of which is 
flippant, but not without its element of 
sober truth. For the actor has contrived 
to bring his profession into disrepute by 
virtue of his own disrespect for it. He has 
corrupted it, made mock of it, reduced it to 
an absurdity. For one actor who is proud 
of his profession, instead of the immacu- 
lateness of the creases in his trousers; for 
one actor who treats his calling seriously, 
instead of as an avenue to amour with 
second-rate females; for one actor who has 
enough pride in his profession to give it the 


Mr. Mime 


By Greorce JEAN NaTHAN 


best there is in him—for one such actor 
there are a dozen low hams who are at 
bottom little more than male manikins, 
and who view the stage as a mere platform 
from which they may display, to silly fat 
women and pale, perfumed men, the volup- 
tuousness of their charms. 


HE American actress has, in the main, 
profited by all the mistakes that her 
male confrére has committed. By hard 
work, study and determined purpose, she 
has made of herself a figure worthy of criti- 
cal respect. But the average American 
actor appears to sink lower and lower in 
the aesthetic scale as year pursues year. 
There was a day when he was wont to view 
his work as a life’s work, when he was wont 
to consecrate all his energies and all his 
faith to the glorification of it. Our stage 
to-day still has on it a goodly number of 
these worthy fellows; men like Drew and 
Daly, for example. But the mass of other 
actors who to-day parade themselves before 
us are of a different cut, vain, strutting 
swivel-eyed morons who have no more 
knowledge of their trade than so many 
painted jumping-jacks in Schwartz’s toy 
window. 

These, then, are of the class who are 
loudest in their Union demands on the 
managers. They will have what they want, 
or will know the reason why! They will 
be treated as artists, or they will shut down 
the managers’ theaters! Could anything 
be more grotesque? Or pathetic? Look 
over the current scene with a concrete eye. 
In a single play now on view in New York, 
there are three of these hanswursts who— 
to total their deficiencies—mispronounce 
the grand sum of twenty-two words and 
swallow most of the remainder, who haven’t 
the faintest notion of the primitive business 
of fastening a wig on so that the hair will 
not show underneath, who bump into chairs 
when they walk off on exit cues, and who 
give no more indication of knowing what 
the play they are appearing in is about 
than—the manager himself. 


HE trouble with the average American 
actor is that he is recruited from 
lowly stock given to equally low ambitions. 
(I do not essay anything snobbish in this: 
the lowly stock is all right; it is the lowly 
outlook on life that I specifically allude to.) 
Looking over fifty American actors presently 
appearing on the stage of New York, one 
finds that but one of these is a college 
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graduate, and but two so much as high- 
school graduates. Three, before they took 
to acting, were haberdashers’ clerks, eight 
were chorus men, one was a corn doctor, 
six were traveling salesmen, nine were, 
and are, high in the councils of the Elks, 
one was a medicine show shillaber, one was 
a soda-water clerk, two were employed in 
stockbrokers’ offices, one was a laundry 
wagon driver, one was a hostler, one was a 
barber, and two were bookkeepers. The 
statistics of the others are not at hand. 
Surely, save in the dubious case of genius 
that will not be downed, this is a jocose 
catalogue from which to draw exponents 
of an art. Small wonder, then, that the 
average drama presented to us is acted in 
terms of a lynching. 


ie THE past month, I have witnessed the 

following acting phenomena on Broad- 
way: a peafowlish cabot who, cast for a 
forty-year old character, vainly got himself 
up like a lad of twenty-two; a mime in the 
réle of an elegant of the drawing-rooms who 
spoke out of the corner of his mouth, and 
periodically sucked his rear tooth; a young 
actor in the réle of a fellow of blue blood 
who spoke a la Surf Avenue, Coney Island, 
and played his sentimental love scenes as if 
he was doing his damndest to keep his nose 
from running; another young actor who 
anticipated each of his humorous lines with 
a broad grin; a middle-aged pantaloon who 
mispronounced three words in a sentence 
containing seven; an actor in the réle of an 
uncouth crook who desired to show the 
audience that he personally was very tony 
and who used a's as broad as a French 
farce; another actor who, at a tea-table, 
lifted the cup and saucer simultaneously to 
his lips; a juvenile playing a fellow of 
breeding who wiped the perspiration born 
of the effort off his brow with the back of 
his hand, and flipped it onto the carpet. . 

These are samples. Each season is rich 
in them. They automatically provide bet- 
ter, sharper and more penetrating criticism 
of the Broadway art of acting than any 
modern Lewes can pen. To watch the 
average performance on this Broadway is 
to lay an eye to incompetence in its full and 
most gaudy flower. If a window-washer 
did his work no better than these Rialto 
actors, the janitor would promptly drop 
hin off the top-story ledge. Ifa policeman 
did his work no better than these Broadway 
mountebanks do theirs, they’d strip off his 
uniform and put him in jail. 





























“THE WHITE HEADED BOY” 


Henry Miller 
a ~~ Theater 

















Lennox Rob- Arthur Shields 
inson, Author as Denis 


Arthur 
Sinclair 


Maire O'Neill as Arthur Sinclairas 
Aunt Ellen John Duffy 








Scene from second act: Left to right, Arthur Shields as Denis; 
Harry Hutchinson as Peter; Maire O’Neill as Aunt Ellen; Sydney Morgan 
as George and J. A. O'Rourke as Donough Brosnan. 
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Maire O'Neill 





Sydney Morgan as 
George 
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For the Children 


A Suggestion for a Movie Picture—for “Charlie.” 


If you have an idea that Charlie can work into a Picture, send it to JUDGE and if it is used in the magazine, Charlie will see it 
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Charlie, strolling in his little red coat, excites an enemy of that color, and has to take to his heels. But his clever- 
ness comes into play. Quickly using a handy bottle of ink he brings his pursuer to a stop, and even gets his 
coat back, although it is not as gay as it was before. 












































Jonah watches 


Bear—Hist! There’s old Bear (Thought) — Yes, 
man Kangaroo. Just es- sir! Knuck is a wonder. believe Knuck is going to 
caped from the Zoo; what He sure has the rascal do him in. 
on earth shall we do? down. 


“Watch me subdue him 
by the power of the human 
eye.” 

Kid Pie-ruts 


UST bein’ kids is the best part of 


life; 
That is, if you’re fellas, not merely 
girls, 
For fellas can play at pie-rut’s wild 
strife, 
But girls! Girls ain’t very brite, 


havin’ curls! 


You know how it is, in long pants or 
short, 
Even a fella in short pants will 
grow 
Into a man with a pie-rut’s red wart 
On his chin; but a girl? Never, 
oh, no; 


How could a femi-nine pie-rut get by 
As a crule cut-throat for 
treasure in sand, 
Or swear by Skull-’n’-Bones, 
blood-in-her eye; 
Supposin’ even she votes on 
dry land? 


But a boy can wear a charm 
or nose-ring; 
As a sailin’ scoorge of the 
Spanish Main, 
Force folks to bite the dust 
an’ ev’rything; 
Make people walk the plank 
into the rain! 


Only a _mascu-line_ pie-rut 
knows style 
In robbin’ a ship of chests 
of fine gold; 
How to bury it on some lone- 
some isle 
With ghost-guards of his 
victims, shot down c-o-l-d! 


Could girls, except as slaves 
of pie-rut men, 
Or passenjers, play 
game with pleasure? 
Indeed, if it is so decided, then: 
Let ’em be the ghosts on 
buried treasure! 


the 


Knuck demonstrate just 


“Gee whiz! 
shimmied all his spots off!” 


what 


Who’s Who in Zooland 


By MARY GRAHAM BONNER 
Sir Giraffe 
==: say I’m stupid. Well, let 
them say They say that 
the ostrich and the camel are both 
stupid but that I’m more stupid 
than either one. That is to say 
my brain is of smaller size. Well, 
1 can’t have everything. I’m not 
greedy. 
“T can’t have my great height and 
a big brain. At least, I fancy not. 
Some would rather have the brain. 
Not so with me! I am sure I could 
never have my long and handsome 
neck if | wanted so many brains in 
head. |! couldn’t grasp every- 


so! 


my 





Cold 


If the giraffe hasn’t 


gone 
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power the human eye has, to subdue a wild beast. 


Bear (Thought) —I do 


Bear (Thought) — Old 
man Kangaroo mistook the 
human eye for the evil eye. 

Kangaroo—Scat! You 
old rag doll! 


thing. Greed wouldn’t be right. 

“I’m fourteen feet tall. That’s a 
good height I’ll admit. And I’m a 
nice, good-natured animai. I’m happy 
eating clover hay and other delica- 
cies. 

“But it’s not fair of them to talk 
too much about my small brains, for 
I’m pretty good to people. I’ve done 
more for joke-makers and picture 
artists than any other animal. Why 
they’ve joked about a sore-throat a 
yreat, great, great, great grand- 
father of mine had again. and again 
and again and we've tried to laugh 
as though it were quite a new joke. 
We’re pleasant when you think of 
the way we’ve laughed at that joke 


alone—or at least if we haven't 
laughed uprvariously we've never 
been so rude as to say we 


heard it before! 

“And we let them stare at 
us when they come to the zoo 
und never do we get mad! 
Yes, the giraffe family have 
done their bit in entertain- 
ing the world!” 


Posing Tommy 
By 
PEARL HALEY PATRICK 


ommy, let me brush your 
hair, nice, nice, nice, 

Make it smooth and shiny— 
so— 

Be still! I’ve told you twice! 

Got your face all washed up 
clean? 

Got your whiskers straight? 

Did you wipe your feet off 
good? 

Now we’re ready. Wait! 

Tommy’s ’spression isn’t 
good: he’s blinking at 
the house. 

Wish that I could make him 
think that he see’s a 
mouse! 
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66 ICTORIA,” I asked, inno- 

V centiy enough, “Did you see 

‘The Affairs of Anatol?’” 

Vic looked at me with a startled 
expression, as though fearing I’d 
suddenly suffered some stroke, or lost 
my mind. Positively, her smooth 
young jaw sagged a trifle, in sixteen- 
year-old amazement. 

“Did I see it? See ‘The Affairs 
of Anatol?’—Of course I saw it! Do 
you think I don’t know anything? 
Why, everybody saw it!” 

“Score one for the press agent,” 
I remarked. “One hundred per cent. 
Was it good?” 

“Good? Of course it was good! 
Wally Reid was in it, and Gloria 
Swanson, and Wanda Hawley and 
Bebe Daniels ana—” 

“Sure, I understand all that; but 
the picture itself, the story and the 
characters and all—was it good, par- 
ticularly ?” 

Vic looked at me pityingly. 

“Didn’t I say that Wally Reid was 
in it? And Gloria Swanson? And 
Theodore Roberts and Wanda Haw- 
ley and—” 

“Yes, I know; 
so good?” 

“That’s what I’m telling you, silly! 
Because Wally Reid was in it, and 
Gloria Swanson, and Agnes Ayres 
and—” 

I was getting desperate. “Vic,” 
I interrupted sternly, “you’ve done 
nothing but repeat names at me like 
a Who’s Who in Hollywood; what 
I want to know about is this photo- 
play called ‘The Affairs of Anatol.’ 
If it’s so good, what has it to recom- 
mend it—besides a whole directory 
of stardom in movieland? Is that 
really the only good thing you can 
say about it—that Wallace and Agnes 
and Wanda and Theodore and Bebe 
and Gloria are in it, and Columbia 
too for all I know, and the well-known 
Tom, Dick, and Harold as well?” 

Vic tossed her head scornfully. 


but Vic, why was it 


NEW MOVES 





IN THE MOVIES 





Affairs of Anatol”’ 


By Myron M. 


STEARNS 


“Of course not! Cecil de Mille 
made it, if you want to know, and 
it’s wonderful! There are beautiful 
sets in it, and gowns, and cafe 
scenes, and everything.” 

“Good story?” 

“Yes !”—defiantly. 

“Exciting?” 

“W-e-ll, not exactly exciting.” One 
of Vic’s greatest charms is her down- 
right honesty; she’s always telling 
on herself. “But interesting, you 
see, because of Wally—” 

“and Gloria and Bebe and Wanda 
and Columbia and the bunch. Sure!” 

Vic stamped her stately foot. 
“That’s not fair! Cecil de Mille is 
always good! He knows what will 
please everybody, and does it every 





Pictures Worth Watching: 


THE AFFAIRS OF ANATOL 
Elaborate comedy-drama staged with 
apparent disregard of cost and a most 

alaxy of stars. 

THE “THREE Me ETEERS 
Bully swash- “buckling melodrama that 
does credit both to Doug Fairbanks and 
the American screen 

LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY 
The famous child-story done into a de- 
= photoplay, with Mary Pickford 


comezenning parts. 
ONE sRABLAN IGHT 
Pola Negri in another Lubitsch spectacle- 
film, of an Arabian harem. Exciting for 


THE MOOR SE. SEASONS 
Delightful hodge-podge showing flowers 
and animals and soap-bubbles and insects 
in a four-reel “educational.” 

WAY DOWN EAST 
Thrilling Griffith interpretation of a 
great old melodrama. 

THE "FOUR HORSEMEN 
Excellent, though slightly tedious, epi- 
—= photoplay of Europe and the 

rgentine, with war thrown in. 

THE “i LE CLASS 
Charles Chaplin, Esq., in his latest—a 
short-length film. Straight nonsense 
this time. 

DISRAELI 
ae Arliss in a quiet, sincere, excep 

onally fine character peg. 

DANGERO ‘S CURVE AHEAD 
Comedy-drama of married life, touching 
the minor happenings and misunder- 
mony | and Seqguaine with the 
Rupert Hughes touch. 

THE GREAT 1 PERSONATION 

heim mystery-story of one man 

acting the part of another, with all the 


frills. 

THE OLD NEST 
Rather draary study of home life until 
the children all ieave and forget mother, 
with the accent of the gloom. 
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time. And it was too exciting, 
where Wally Reid—I mean Anatol— 
smashed the furniture all up, 
terribly!” 

It was up to me to defend myself, 
or allow the de Mille juggernaut of 
popularity obtained with beautiful 
sets and gowns and stars to pass re- 
morselessly over my prostrate form. 

“Listen, Vic,” I explained, “I’m on 
the trail of a phenomenon. Cecil 
de Mille is usually reckoned about 
at the top of American photoplay di- 
rectors, say outside of Griffith. And 
‘The Affairs of Anatol’ is apparently 
accepted as one of the greatest pic- 
tures he has ever turned out; pos- 
sibly the greatest. The cast includes 
all the stars in the Movie Heaven 
and two more beside. People crowd 
in to see it. I went to see it myself. 
And all I saw was a nicely-acted con- 
ventional-movie hero-part, with a 
series of elaborately-staged episodes 
and sequences that showed pretty 
girls and beautiful men in beautiful 
clothes and pretty sets, doing highly 
improbable and not particularly in- 
teresting or thrilling things. At the 
end of part one, when your friend 
Wally had chased morally and platon- 
ically after a vamp for her own sup- 
posed good until he got mad and 
nothing came of it, the whole show 
seemed over; then it started along 
again with something else once more. 
Now, what I want to know is this; is 
there anythin more in that photo- 
play than a conventional movie, plus 
additional expense with Cecil de 
Mille and a whole truck load of ultra- 
salaried stars thrown in for good 
measure—or am I crazy.” 

“Probably,” suggested Victoria 
with becoming diffidence, remember- 
ing nicely her sixteen summers, 
“yvou’re crazy.” She considered 
further for a moment. “I think,” 
she added after several moments, “it 
comes of being a critic.” 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Cleaned While He Waited 

A little fellow sat on a doorstep 
crying bitterly. Presently a sym- 
pathetic old lady came along. 

“What’s the matter, little boy?” 
she asked. 

“Got my new pants covered with 
dust,” sobbed the boy. 

“But they’re clean now, dear,” con- 
tinued the woman. 

“IT know they are,” wailed the lad. 

“Then why do you still cry, child?” 

“’Cos mother wouldn’t let me take 
’em off while she beat the dust out.” 
—Houston Post. 


4 Sad Truth 

“My good friends,” began a tem- 
perance orator in an English town, 
“drink is the curse of the world. All 
the crimes, all the wars, all the heart- 
aches of the universe can be laid at 
the door of intoxication.” 

He paused significantly and gazed 
around at his audience. 

“Oh, my friends,” he continued at 
last, “what causes more misery than 
liquor?” 

Not receiving any reply to his 
auery, he repeated the question, add- 
ing: 

“Can anyone tell me that?” 

The silence was broken by the 
little man at the end of the hall. 

“Thir-r-st!” he yelled.—Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 


The Rush 

Senator Borah was talking about 
a lobbyist. 

“The fellow,” he said, “is as re- 
sourceful and persevering as the At- 
lantic City girl who wanted a 
husband. 

“*That girl out there,’ an old lady 
said excitedly to a young man, 
pointing with her parasol out to sea 
—‘that girl out there is drowning. 
Why don’t you swim out and rescue 
her?’ 

“The young man addressed gave 
an embarrassed cough. 

“*Well, you see, ma’am,’ he said, ‘it 
would hardly be good form. I rescued 
her yesterday.’”—Detroit Free 


Press. 
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An Undesirable Son-in-Law 

“Daughter,” said the old man, 
sternly, “I positively forbid you 
marrying this young scapegrace! He 
is an inveterate poker player!” 

“But, papa,” tearfully protested 
Alicia Hortense, “poker playing is 
not such an awful habit. Why, at 
your own club—” 

“That’s where I got my informa- 
tion, daughter. I’ll have no daughter 
of mine bringing home a man that 
I can’t beat with a flush, a full house 
and fours.”—Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch. 


Posting Her 

The Visitor—‘My good woman, do 
you live in this village?” 

Resident—“‘Ay, sir.” 

The Visitor—“And I suppose you 
know every one here?” 

Resident—‘Ay, indeed.” 

The Visitor—“Well, you can just 
tell them my name is Frederick 
Smith, and that I come from London, 
where I amasolicitor. That lady there 
is my wife, and those are my two 

al! < 
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She—You interest me strangely—as 
no man ever has. 


He—Yes! You told me that last 
night. ; 
She—Oh, was it you?—London Mail. 
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children, Thomas and Elizabeth. We 
are having a holiday and intend stay- 
ing here a week. We have hired the 
caravan. Last week we stayed at 
Invercauldy.” 

Resident—“Ay, sir, I kent a’ that 
frae ma daughter, who lives in Inver- 
cauldy, but she was sairly disap- 
pointed because she couldna tell me 
whit yer wife’s name was afore she 
was marrit.”—Punch (London). 


Dancing for the Poor 

Bishop Penuhurst was talking in 
Boston about charity. 

“Some charities,” he said, “‘remind 
me of the cold, proud, beautiful 
woman, who, glittering with dia- 
monds, swept forth from a charity 
ball at dawn, crossed the frosty side- 
walk and entered her huge limousine. 

“A beggar woman whined at the 
window: 

“*Could you give me a trifle for 
a cup of coffee, lady?’ 

“The woman looked at the beggar 
reproachfully. 

“*Good gracious!’ she said. ‘Here 
you have the nerve to ask me for 
money when I’ve been toddling for 
you the whole night through! Home 


James.’ ”’—Edinburgh Scotsman. 
Try It 
Weary Willie slouched into the 


pawnshop. 

“How much will you give me for 
this overcoat?” he asked, producing 
a faded but neatly mended garment. 

Isaac looked at it critically. 

“Four dollars,” he said. 

“Why,” cried Weary Willie, “that 
coat’s worth ten dollars if it’s worth 
a penny!” 

“T wouldn’t give you ten dollars 
for two like that,” sniffed Isaac. 
“Four dollars or nothing.” 

“Are you sure that’s all it’s 
worth?” asked Weary Willie. 

“Four dollars,” repeated Isaac. 


“Well, here’s yer four dollars,” 
said Weary Willie. ‘This overcoat 
was hangin’ outside yer shop, 
and I was wonderin’ how much it 
was really worth.”—Los Angeles 
Times. 
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WHERE THE DEBT LIES—-“I ob- 
serve,” said the fiend, “that Mr. 
Rockefeller says he owes much of his 
success to golf.” 

“It was my notion,” said the low- 
brow, “that most men owe much of 
their golf to success.”—Washington 
Post Magazine. 


ATMOSPHERE —“ Why the golf 
sticks? I didn’t know you golfed?” 

“I don’t. These are merely to im- 
press a bank president. I’m going 
to strike him for a loan.” —Lovwisville 
Courier-Journal. 


A SUBTLE CHARM !—“What is there 
about golf that gives a n.an such a 
sense of freedom and exhilaration?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Mr. 


Growcher, “unless it’s the privilege 
of promenading over the landscape 
without being warned to keep off the 
grass.” 


-~Washington Star. 





“That reminds me, Mona, I must get 
my whiskers trimmed before this even- 
ing.” —Passing Show (London). 
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Fair Creature—Oh, I say, Dickey, 
let’s hear this lecture—you've no idea 
how I suffer from freckles.—London 
Opinion. 


SUNDAY’s JOURNEY — “ Father,” 
said little Rollo, “what is meant by 
‘a Sabbath day’s journey’?” 

“Il am afraid, my son, that in too 
many cases it means twice around 
the golf links.”—Edinburgh Scots- 


man. 


EXPENSIVE AMMUNITION—‘‘Must 
be some millionaire in our neighbor- 
hood.” 

“Heh?” 

“He throws golf balls at cats. 
Picked up four in the alley this 
morning.” —Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal. 

EXPERT CRITICISM—“Do you think 
it sinful to play golf on Sunday?” 

“No,” said Mr. Wadleigh, “I don’t. 
But if a man only plays golf once a 
week his game is apt to be a crime.” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Hap HEARD HIs FATHER—Mother 

Willie, I’m shocked at you. Do you 
know what becomes of little boys who 
use bad words when they play base- 
ball? 

Willie—Yes’m. They grow up and 
become golf players.—Boston Tran- 
script. 
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A POST-GRADUATE COURSE—Craw- 
ford—I notice that the medical as- 
sociations pick out the fashionable 
seaside resorts for their conven- 
tions. 

Crabshaw—That gives the doctors 
a chance for a post-graduate course 
in anatomy.—Living Age. 


NOT PROFITABLE—“So you've lost 
that family you’ve been attending for 
several years,” said one doctor to 
the other. 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘they’ve changed 
over to Dr. Green. But I’m just as 
pleased.” 

“Weren’t they good pay?” 

“Oh, they paid their little bill reg- 
ularly enough, but there wasn’t one 
among ’em who would ever consent 
to having an _ operation.’’—Detroit 
Free Press. 


“Halloa, going for a holiday?” 

“No—just come back.” 

“By Jove, feel any change?” 

“Not a bally penny.”—( Reproduced 
by courtesy of Lyons Mail.) 



































you work, Leopold? 
Why don’t you 
go into my father’s business and heip 


“Why don’t 
Why are you so lazy? 


him? He works from morn till night 
and work is his only pleasure.” 
“Well—why do you want me to rob 
the old chap of his only pleasvre?” 
—Meggendorfer Blaetter (Munich). 








Beach, 
who has forsaken the profession of 
novelist for the more lucrative one of 
scenario writing, said recently: 

“It is a common enough thing for 
a good man to dash off a scenario in 
a week or so and get $10,000 for it, 


UNLOADING THEM — Rex 


but scenario writing, nevertheless, 
isn’t all beer and skittles. 

“There’s an English poet in our 
midst who recently decided to make 
his debut in the film world. The 
other day as I was lunching with him 
the bell rang and the servant brought 
in a bulky envelope. 

“The English poet examined it. 
Then he ground his teeth. 


“*This is what I call rubbing it 
in,” he snarled. ‘I sent the Star 


Film Corporation four scenarios last 
week, and blamed if they haven’t re- 
turned me _ nine.’”—Los Angeles 
Times. 


SOMETHING WRONG—‘‘How do you 
like this vaudeville show?” 

“It lacks continuity,” declared the 
movie expert.—Louwisville Courier- 
Journal. 


OVERSIGHT, PROBABLY — “‘Wonder- 
ful realism in this movie.” 

“sear 

“There’s the coliseum.” 

“Yes, and there’s a section of Los 
Angeles right behind it.”—Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


WISE GIRL—‘“Well, my dear,” said 
the brisk traveling man, “are you 
dreaming of being a motion picture 
star some day?” 

“No,” replied the fair waitress 
“And you needn’t try to pull that old 
gag about being a motion picture 
scout. It won’t get you your ham and 
eggs a minute sooner.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


ALWAYS—“Gosh, from the prelim- 
inary announcements we’re in for a 
great picture to-night.” 

“Don’t be foolish.” 


“Heh?” 
“That’s the film for next week. 
They’re always great.”—Louisvill 


Courier-Journal. 


FILM FEVER—Nurse—You 
very naughty in church, Guy. 
know where little boys and girls go 
to who don’t put their pennies in the 
collection box? 

Guy—Yes, nurse; to the pictures. 

-~London Weekly Telegraph. 
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THE DEMON NEWS HOUND — 
“Please tell me the names of your 
visitors,” said the editor of the Pe- 
tunia Argosy over the telephone. 

“How did you know we had visi- 
tors?” asked the social lioness. 

“Why, there’s some foreign clothes 
out on your line this morning,” re- 
plied the observing editor.—Kansas 
City Star. 


LIVE DOIN’S IN JASPER—George 
Caylor was all smiles Sunday, as he 
was with his two best girls. 

Mr. Bill Pool and his two daughters 
attended preaching at the Cross 
Roads Sunday. 

We sympathize with Mrs. McGaha 
in the death of her old cat. It was 
16 years old, and he was as one of 
the family.—Jasper (Ga.) Progress. 
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A TREAT FOR THE BLIND 


Stormy weather!—Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 
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CLEVER FINANCE—A _ dry-goods 
merchant in a small town in the 
South was standing one day at the 
door of his shop when a little girl 
came up to him. 

“IT am Mabel Smith,” she said, “and 
mother says will you give her change 
for half a dollar. She will send the 
half-dollar on Monday.” — Harper’s 
Magazine. 


CHANGE—Saxony has porcelain 
money and it is easy to get a large 
denomination broken at almost any 
corner drug store—Los Angeles 
Times. 


DEPRECIATION—An Austrian crown 
is worth nearly one cent, which makes 
it more valuable than some other 
European crowns.—Saginaw News- 
Courier. 


LooK BEFORE You LEAP—“And 
would you love me as much if father 
lost all his money?” 

“Has he?” 

“Why, no.” 

“Of course I would, darling.”—The 
Bulletin (Sydney). 


OLD IDEA—“What do you think of 
this new feminine fad of wearing 
stockings with a roll in them?” 

“New? Why, women carried their 
rolls in their stockings before you 
and I were born.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 





BucoLic COMMENT—Reading that 
adding twenty-five members to the 
House of Representatives, as pro- 
posed, will cost the country $500,000 
a year, Uncle Silas is certain to re- 
mark “’Taint wu’th it!”—Boston 
Globe. 


As Far AS C—Collars promise to 
follow candy downward in price, but 
there is a good deal of the alphabet 
left.—Springfield Republican. 


SATIRICAL—A taxi-driver drove off 
with $70,000 in gems and was ar- 
rested, probably on a charge of ex- 
ceeding the legal fare—New York 
World. 


NEWS VALUES—“Millions are at 
stake in this case.” 

“Millions? We'll put two of our 
best men on it.” 

“It isn’t a divorce case—just a gov- 
ernment contract.” 

“Oh, well. We’ll send our assistant 
utility man, if it’s only public busi- 
ness.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


HANDs Up!—‘“Men can make more 
money at anything than women can,” 
wagers a Kansas bachelor. We’ll take 
the bet for thirty-seven simoleons 
and designate manicuring as the test. 
—Houston Post. 


Why SIGH FoR CIPHERS?—Belle— 
Beatrice has refused to marry Bar- 
clay. 

Beulah—And why, pray? 

“Says she'll never marry a man 
who’s wealth contains less than six 
ciphers.” 

“Well, good sakes alive! Barclay’s 
wealth is all ciphers!”—Yonkers 
Statesman. 


SS 

SS 

gs 
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“Hullo, my dears, are you natives?” 

“No. We're Atkinsons.” 

“I mean, were you born here?” 

“No. We were born at home.” 

“And where is your home?” 

“At mother’s.” (Old gent gives it up.)—London Mail. 
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Mrs. Smith (to the Vicar)—My 
rheumatics is bad, indeed, sir, but I 
must be thankful I still ’ave a back to 
’ave it in!—London Opinion. 








NATURAL HYSTERIA—“Yes,” sighed 
Jaggs to his friend. “I had the pret- 
tiest little garden that you ever did 
see.” 

“And how is it looking now?” 
asked the friend. 

“Ruined!” groaned Jaggs. “My 
neighbor’s chickens scratched it up.” 

“Did you do anything?” asked his 
friend. 

“I did,” was Jaggs’ sinister reply. 
“I got a big cat that soon made 
mincemeat of his chickens.” 

“Then what did he do?” 

“He bought a bulldog and the brute 
killed my cat.” 

“But you weren’t beaten?” 

“No. I borrowed a wolf from an 
animal trainer I knew, and the wolf 
put an end to his bulldog.” 

“Well, what happened then?” 

“A little later I heard he was 
about to buy a tiger to kill my wolf 
and as I could not afford to purchase 
an elephant to kill the tiger I gave 
up all hope of ever getting my gar- 
den to look nice again.—Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 


CAN’T GET OvER IT—“How do you 
like your summer boarders?” 

“I get along pretty well with all 
but one,” said Mr. Cobbles. 

“What’s wrong with him?” 

“He had enough money last year 
to spend two weeks at a fashionable 
resort and he don’t seem able to get 
his chin down.”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 
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A DANGEROUS OPERATION—‘‘Some 
women operate on the basis that it 
is better to be naughty than neg- 
lected.”—Los Angeles Times. 


SHOULDERING HER BURDEN—The 
Husband (filling in census form)— 
Let me see, dear, what is your exact 
age? 

The Wife—Put thirty-five, George. 

“Then I’d better put myself down 
is seventy, so that the total will come 
out right.”—Passing Show (Lon 
jon). 





He (with deep feeling)—What a 


night of wonder, Cynthia. It seems 
to understand—to rejoice—in our hap- 
piness.—London Mail. 








UNIMPORTANT—“You were at the 
cpera last evening?” 

“Yes; perfectly delightful time!” 

“What did you hear?” 

“Hear? Oh, Madge Gray is en- 
gaged at last, and the Billy Brews 
are going to get a divorce, and Bert 
Bailey has lost all his money in Wall 
Street, and Sue Cathro has a baby, 
and Mrs. Sylee was lunching with 
another man while her husband was 
out of town, and—” 

“But—you don’t understand. What 
did you see?” 

“See? Why, that Kate Kady has 
turned her old rose gown, and that 
those wonderful Van Gruber dia- 
monds we read of are only paste, 
and that the Adleys are hardly on 
speaking terms, even in_ public 
and—” 

“But—but—what 
of the opera?” 

“Name of the opera? Oh—why, I 
did see it on the program, but really 
I’ve forgotten—I’ve such a _ poor 
memory for details; really it is quite 
a cross!”—Los Angeles Times. 


was the name 


SYMPATHY—“Two weeks ago I re- 
fused to marry Freddie, and he has 
been drinking heavily ever since,” 
said Jess. 

“Yes,” responded her dear friend 
Tess, “that’s a foolish habit of Fred- 
die’s—he never knows when to stop 
a celebration.”—Town Topics. 


THE KNEESIEST WAY—His Wife— 
I do wish I had a new evening frock. 
Everyone will recognize this old one. 

Mr. Nicklepinch—Oh, just cut a 
little off each end and they’ll think 
it’s brand new.—Detroit News. 


ASK Dab, HE KNows—Willie Wil- 
lis—Pa, what do they mean when 
they say a woman is dressed in the 
“height of fashion”? 

Papa Willis—About an inch above 
the knees, my son.—Town Topics. 


ON A JuRY—“Yes, we acquitted 
the woman.” 

“You stretched a point.” 

“IT know we did. She wasn’t very 
good looking.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


Too FLIGHTY—‘“I tell you what,” 
said Mrs. Umson, “it won’t be long 
before women are in many of the 
public offices.” 

“Well,” said Umson, in reply, “I 
don’t care so much what they do as 
long as they keep out of the weather 
department.” 

“Why should they keep out of the 
weather department?” 

“The weather is changeable 
enough now.”—Youngstown Tele- 
gram. 
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SAVING His WIND—Dugald M’Tav- 
ish, the all-round athlete and sports- 
man in the village, entered his name 
for all events in the local Highland 
games. 

The first event on the program was 
the half-mile, and of eight runners 
Dugald finished eighth. 

“Dugald, Dugald,” said a fellow 
Scot, “why do you not” run 
faster?” 

“Run faster!” he said scornfully, 
an’ me reservin’ mysel’ for the 
bagpipe competition.” — Pittsburg 
Chronicle Telegraph. 


“ 


The Ordinary Way. 


t 























He (with no feeling whatever)— 
It’s stopped raining. Shall I let the 
dog out?—London Mail. 








WITH THE COLLEGE WITS 


elt Mili! 
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Irrepressible, 


Did You Ever? 
PEAKING of clothes— 
. Did your girl 
Ever wear one dress 
Until, when anyone 
Said, “Can a leopard change 
His spots?” 
You always thought 
Of her 
And voted “No?” 
And then 
One day 
When you’d been looking for her 
And finally 
You spotted that dress 
And dashed up 
And called her 
“Sweetie” 
Or something soft 
Like that 
And when the dress turned around 
Her roommate said, 
“You fresh thing!” 
Didn’t you recall 
Something about a wolf 
In “sheep’s clothing?”- 
~—Utah Hum-Bug. 























Cyril—How did Jones become a 
lord? 

Claude—When he declined an in- 
vitation to Buckingham Palace, the 
king made him appear.—Williams 
Purple Cow. 
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Joyous, 





He (passionately)—Don’t you feel 
the call of the irresistible? 


She—Sure, let’s eat.—Pennsylvania 


Punch Bowl. 
A Rare One 


I once knew 

A Girl 

Who was so modest 

That she wouldn’t 

Even do 

Improper Fractions. 
—Carolina Tar Baby. 


People We All Have Met 


PHYLLIS PHULLABULL, the 

dame who, after you've taken her 
to a dance, and are walking her home, 
with about two-bits in your jeans, 
keeps talking about the swell time 
she had the night before out riding 
with the bird who pilots the Rolled- 
Rice. 

O. Goliath Downe, the dumb-bell 
who, whenever you start to relate the 
latest wheeze, takes the words out of 
your mouth and grabs the plaudits of 


* the gang for himself. 


Miss Helfer-Eaton, the frail young 
thing, whose order at A’s and K’s 
sounds to you like the reading of a 
casualty list wherein the names of 
most of your family appear. 

Iver E. Dome, the unconscious sap, 
who got only a “D” in a certain 
course. “You see it should have been 
an ‘A,’ but the Prof. marks low, and 
had it in for him, anyway,—” etc. 

Buster Hart, the shell-shock, whose 
hobby is pin-planting, and then dig- 
ging up said pin when he sees a 
fairer looking “garden” on the hori- 
zon.—Oregon Ag. Orange Owl. 
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Irresponsible 


Happiness—A Recipe 
O make it, take a hall, dim lit; 
A pair of stairs where two may 
sit; 
Of music soft, a bar or so; 
Two spoons of—just two spoons, you 
know; 
Of little love pats, one or two, 
Or one squeezed hand instead will do; 
A waist—the size to be embraced; 
And two ripe lips, rose red—to taste; 
And if the lips are soft and sweet, 
You’ll find your happiness complete. 
—Lehigh Burr. 


Off Color 
‘HE got the lipstick by mistake 
When penciling her eyebrows; 
I thought at first 'twas some new 
fad, 
She learned among the highbrows. 


She took one squint into her glass, 
And knew she pulled a skuller; 
“I'll have to go straight home,” she 

sobbed, 
“I’m terribly off color.” 
—Notre Dame Juggler. 





In, 


He—Darling, do you love me? 

She—Yes. 

He—Are you willing to live on my 
income? 

She—Yes, if you get another for 
yourself :—Oregon Ag. Orange Owl. 
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FIRESIDE COMPANIONS—“The man | 
in question, with his family on their | 
way from church attempted to cross | 
a swollen creek and met with dis- | 
aster. The TEAM AND THE OTHER 
MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY were saved.” 
—Charlotte (N. C.) Observer. (H. 
F. Maness.) 


FRIENDLY ENEMIES—“Every con- 
stable, city marshal, special deputy 
sheriff, and special police officer is to 
be included in the constabulary and 
its formation will be primarily to 
GUARD every neighborhood AGAINST 
FRIENDS.” — Los Angeles Record. 
(Ray W. Frohman.) 


FOOLS RUSH IN—*“Lloyd Darby, 
foreman of Dangberg sheep ranch, 
had a narrow escape from serious in- 
jury when a team he was HITCHING 
tO A WOMAN became frightened and 
dragged him several hundred feet, 
the two wheels running over his 
chest. His actual injury was slight, 
however, and he is again able to at- 
tend his duties.”—-Reno (Nevada) 
Evening Gazette. (Wm. B. Gilles- 
pie.) 


SILENT MIRTH—“The Author, still 
sad, told him that it was about a 
virtuous chorus-girl. The very old 
Actor LAUGHED WITH ONE HAND and 
with the other sought the protecting 
arm of a lamp-post.”—July 10th 
Story Book. (Carl Johnson.) 


GET THE HOOK—“Senator Hale cf | 
Maine to be FILED within few days.” 


| 


Heading in Watertown Daily 
Times. (Claude Jones.) 
A MODEL ’PHONE GIRL “Mrs. 


Cohen is deaf and dumb, but she has 
always been able to say the word, 
‘HELLO,’ according to the com- 
plaint.”— Los Angeles Record. 
(Ray W. Frohman.) 


MOUNT VERMIN—“With the ther- 
mometer registering above 90 de- 
grees, the Rev. Francis Geyer of the 
First Methodist church here preached 
to a cool congregation last nicht. Be- 
hird him on the pulpit 12 109-pound 

es of LICE had been placed before 
«a large electric fan.”’—Omaha Bee. 
(Thyra Anderson.) 


A RUNAWAY MATCH—“The police 
and county authorities learned that 
an automobile had been seen travel- 
ing along the road at the point 
where Jenkins and Miss Ems were 
FOUND AT A HIGH RATE OF SPEED.”— 
St. Louis (Mo.) Globe Democrat. 
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(J. Walter Scott.) 





FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Aes =~ 
© * W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES * 
FOR FALL AND WINTER ~ 
WEAR IN ALL THE LATEST 
STYLES ALL LEATHERS ALL 
€)- SIZES AND WIDTHS, ¢ , 
2 ante Gt. F, 










leaders 


the sole. Be care 


“The Affairs of Anatol”’ 


24) 


“Tell me the rest of the story your- 
self, and see how it sounds.” 

“Well, after he’s smashed all 
Wanda’s furniture because she went 
back to Theodore Roberts, Wally and 
his wife go to the country. There 
the wife of the church treasurer tries 
to commit suicide in a lake because 
she’s stolen all the church money, and 
almost falls on Wally and Gloria. So 
Wally rescues her and she steals 
enough money from him to take back 
to her husband, who’s Monty Blue, 
and he forgives her, that’s all 
right. Then—’”’ 

“Vic,” | pleaded, ‘does that sound 
plausible to you?” 

“Why—ves, practically, in a movie. 
—And then Wally and Gloria quar- 
rel, and he goes to see Satan Synne 
who’s Bebe Daniels, and has a real 
lecpardess in her apartment—a live 
one. But she’s really a good woman, 
only doing it for her husband, who’s 


(Continued from page 


sO 


a war-hero and needs another 
operation.” 
“Vic! A leopard in her apart- 


ment? Impossible! Why, you told 
me yourself you couldn’t even stand 
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DOUGLAS 


$700 & $8202 SHOES 
sreuunsige $10.00 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


e best known shoes in the world. 

They are sold in107W.L.Douglas 
stores, direct from the factory to 
youatonlyone profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be pro- 
duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the sole of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is your 
protection against unreasonable profits 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 
are absolutely the best shoe values for 
the money in this country. They com- 
bine quality, style, workmanship and 
wearing qualities equal to other makes 
selling at higher prices. They are the 
in the fashion centers cf 
America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the 
shoes are always worth the price paid 
for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere; they cost no more in San 
Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers,under 
the direction and supervision of expe- 
rienced men, all working with an hon- 
est determination to make the best 


shoes for the price that money can buy. 
CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. Douglas ilo 
shoes. The name and price is egy bee oi 
ful to see that it has not n 
changed or mutilated. President 
Uf not for sale in your vicinity, order direct 


Srom factory. 


srt a, $5.00 





BOYS SHOES 
$4.50 &$5.00 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 

W. L. Douglas shoes 
with his name and 
retail price stamped 
on the sole are worn 
by more men than 
any other make. 











W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
145 Spark St., Brockton, Masa 


Catalog free. 


it to go near those cages at the 
zoo !”" 

“That’s different,” contended Vic 
in an injured tone; “besides, you 
saw it yourself. You said you did.” 

“No, Vic, I said I went to see it.” 

“Then why didn’t you see it? You 
surely didn’t have the nerve to walk 
out of a de Mille picture!” 

“No. Not that. But to tell the 
truth, after that first part I—you 
see I’d had a hard day before that, 
Vic—er—I went to sleep.” 





The Detestable Test 
Alice—I don’t know that I really 
love Jack. 
Virginia—lIsn’t there any way you 
can find out how much he’s worth? 


One Hundred Per Cent. 
Mrs. North—Is your husband ro- 
mantic? 
Mrs. West—Very. He never tells 
the truth about anything! 


The Experimenter 
“So you made this home brew 
yourself? It smacks all right. I 
didn’t know you had it in you.” 
“T haven’t.” 
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NON-ALCOHOLUIC ‘ 


Extracts 
















HERE is enough 
concentrated ex- 
tract in each of these 
little bottles to make 
a full quart of de- 
licious non-alcoholic 
liqueur. 

Imported fronr Nan- 


cy, France, in twenty 
fle Avors. Only 35 cents. 


“Original Recipes” 


—our new booklet, 
sent free upon re- 
quest. 


ogi 


Restaurant & Wie » 
476 Wes at B way, 











The Impossible If 


By CLAUDE EAGHER JOHNSON 


DOUBT that you would use those 
skeptic specs, 
Inditing every graceful curve just 
then 
Revealed by nature’s or by art’s de- 
fects— 
If you were young again. 
i think that you might doubt the 
aged sage, 
Bewailing women tempting so the 
men; 
“Why can’t they see it’s youth?” 
you'd likely rage— 
If you were young again. 


I bet that you would follow fashion’s 





whim, 
Indulging even czardas! ... And 

offend 
The darling grannies just as I do 

them— 


If you were young again! 


Will He Ever? 
She—lI hear you bought a book on 
how to strengthen the will-power. 
He—Yes, but I haven’t the will- 
power to read it through. 


Then They Clinched 
“And am I the first girl you ever 
loved?” | 
“Yes, dear—and you are the last 
girl I would lie to.” 


Shave With 7 | 
Cuticura Soap 


The New Way 
Without Mug 














The Rummy and the 
Rouble 


By GEORGE SINBERG 


’ ENERAL ARTIZBYXSHEWSKI 
director of the Zylophonitski 
Bank of Moscow, tore his heard. 

“What has happened, General dear- 
est?” asked his daughter’s suitor 
whom the General had kicked out of 
the Moscow flatevich some eight or 
twelve times. 

“The bank has been robbed! 
Eighty million roubles have been 
stolen!” shrieked the General. 

“Fear nothing, holy .General; I 
shall recover them for you by night- 
fall—if you will give me your daugh- 
ter’s hand.” 

“Both of them,” wept the general. 

Six hours passed. 

Young Yankelowitz re-entered the 
apartment of the General. 





“Ah, Papaski General, I have been 
successful far beyond my hopes. 
Here you are!” So saying, young 
Yankelowitz plunked down upon the 
table $1.16 in American coins which 
he had earned by straightening the 
jaw of an American who had been 
trying to read a Russian vodka sign 
aloud. 

“My son, my son,” wept the Gen- 
eral, covering the boy’s simple face 
with his beard. ‘You have brought 
back twenty million roubles more 
than was stolen. To-morrow we ca! 
declare a dividend to our depositors!”’ 


In For Life 
“Our old friend Jonesy is marrie 
at last.” 
“Got tired of boarding house life, 
eh?” 
“Apparently not. 
landlady.” 


He married hi 


THE ROAD TO THE RAILROAD STATION 
As it always seems when you have one minute left to catch the 7:56. 
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made up of flivvers, pianos, 


That peculiar hill back of our Cinema City? 
china and_ glassware, 





Oh, that’s our scrap-heap— 
furniture and so on, 


destroyed in making our celebrated comedy films. 


At Any Rate 
By E. D. BUTLER 


I E was in New York on business. 
He took her to the theatre, to 
lunch, for a long ride, to dinner. He 
spent his last evening in her home. 
When he held her hand she looked 
bored and she would not even let him 
kiss her. 
Going home on the midnight train 
he figured the cost: 


Ae eee $ 5.50 
ee ree 6.70 
° er 6.00 
PE Cree 7.75 

$25.95 


As he dozed off to sleep he re- 
flected drowsily, “A man is a fool to 
waste time with these high-brow 
icicles when he is looking for diver- 
sion.” 

As she crawled wearily into bed she 
yawned, “I never was so tired in my 
life. I feel as though someone had 
been at my brain with a suction 
pump. That show would have cost 
me $1.10 and I saved my lunch and 
dinner money, $1.50—total saving 
$2.60, for which I have paid: 

Criticism and comments 

7a $ 2.00 

Witticisms and repartee 

during meals (at maga- 


|) 40.00 
Listening to his conversa- 

tion (at stenographic 

| Rate nae 12.00 


But she struck a balance by writ- 
ing him up the next day and selling 
him at magazine rates. 


Pursuits 
By J. Mico CurcI 


Ww be busy pursuing health? 
The healthiest man I ever saw 
Couldn’t read or write, 
And his chief delight 
Was to toss his clothes in a heap 
at night, 
And sink to rest on a pile of straw. 


Why be hurrying after wealth? 
The wealthiest man I ever knew 
Lived a wretched life 
With a jealous wife, 
Who made him glad to escape 
from strife 
When he closed his account at fifty- 
two. 


Why be sighing for happiness? 
Of all the men I have ever seen 
The happiest one 
Was a tinker’s son 
Who thought he was Napoleon, 
And the nurse who guarded him 
Josephine! 


Prima-Facie Evidence 


Singleton—What’s the matter with 


your face? Homebrewers’ picnic? 
Homescrapper—You know, I 
bought my wife a giass rollingpin, 
thinking she’d be careful not to break 
it. 
Singleton—Yes? 
Homescrapper—She broke it. 


Wanted—a Genius 
Marrying a widow has its dis- 
advantages. Think of the hard game 
a man is up against trying to invent 
excuses that have never been used. 
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for every owner of a 
DODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR sv # 


with no owner of a Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car is it a question 
of whether he will add accessories, but 
of what accessories he will add. 
This is not to imply that the Dodge 
Brothers Car is not a wonderfully 
complete and efficient car as it is 
delivered from the factory. 
It means simply that a car, particu- 
larly a Dodge Brothers Motor Car, 
stirs in all of us the same old jealous 
affection which, as boys and girls, we 
used to feel always for the favorite 
among our possessions. This feeling 
within us is just plain human and 
likable—a sign that we're not yet 
completely withered with the heat of 
the day, but still capable of enthusi- 
asms. It is also good common sense, 
an effort to increase the safety and 
return from our investment. But 
strict care should be taken in the 
selection of these accessories—and also 
of the supplies so necessary in 
running the car. The market is 
stocked with supplies that are harm- 
ful and with accessories that at best 
are useless—in a deliberate attempt 
to exploit the owner's pride in his car. 
How do you know what accessory 
equipment will best serve your pur- 
pose in adding to your comfort and 
enjoyment in the use of your car? 








Here is a book that gives you the se 
lections of experts, made after care- 
ful study and test, and conference 
with the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington; Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories, and other institutions of 
scientific research. 

Its conclusions are based, not upon 
guess or surmise, but on exact knowl- 
edge. It tells you specifically the 
exact make of equipment in each in- 
stance, which after thorough test, 
these experts believe will give you the 
best results. It also carries helpful 
suggestions on “The Care of the 
Brakes,” “Rules of the Road,” ‘The 
Care of Tires,” and other information 
which, if followed, will prove to be of 
real value. The book is 5x7!" in size, 
32 pages profusely illustrated, bound 
in heavy cover stock. It deserves a 
place with your “Book of Informa- 
tion.” Your copy of this book will 


be sent postpaid on receipt 25c 


of coin or stamps. 


WILLIAM GREEN, Inc. 


627 West 43d St., New York City 
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Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery t 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No springs) 

MR. C. E. BROOKS 


or pads. 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 
mail free. id name and address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 409D State St., Marshall, Mich. 














ri? ESS CLIPPING BUREAL 
ROMEIKE’S (reat send yon all newspaper clip 
pings which may appear about you, your friends or any sul)ject 
m which you may want to be “up-to-date 
¢ periodical of importance in the United States and Europe 
veurched Terms §7.50 for 100 clippings. 


HENRY ROMEIKE 
106-119 Seventh Avenue 


New York 





Rolls Into Its Own 


By MORRIE RYSKIND 


A FTER all, 
. won the 





it was tobacco that 
late but unlamented 
war. 

Ships, Mr. Hurley told us, would 
win the war. Ships helped; so did 
shoes and sealing wax, to say noth- 
ing of fuel and guns and sugar and 
wheat and co-operation. Also, there 
was that thing called morale—at 
any rate, that’s the way it’s spelled, 
though our doughboys called it as 
many different things as they called 
Chateau-Thierry, which fact didn’t 
prevent them from holding on to 


both. Pronunciation was one of the 
few things that didn’t win the 
war. 


A spiritless army is doomed in ad- 
vance to retreat. And the one thing 
that more than any other keeps an 
army on the go is tobacco. This 
isn’t an ad prepared by an anti 
anti-nicotine society. It’s a fact 
vouched for by letters from our men 
at the front. 

Our boys were willing to forget 


boys preferred even a Boche mus- 
tard-gas attack to a pack of French 
cigarettes. A French cigarette—and 
we have survived one—gives an 
American a morning-after feelinz 
with none of the night-before pleas- 
ures. So the call came constanily, 
“Send us American tobacco.” 

The Boche, of course, had some- 
what similar needs. He needed ships 
and shoes and other things as much 
as we did—developments show he 
needed them a darned sight more. 
And even a German appreciates a 


| good smoke. 


Shortly before the armistice terms 


| were signed there came the interest- 


| 


trench feet and cooties and shell- | 


shock as long as they were allowed 
the consolation of inhaling tobacco. 
One of the most popular of their 
trench songs advised, “Smile, boys, 
smile, while you’ve a lucifer to light 
your fag... .” And they did. 
When we say tobacco, we hasten 
to qualify it. From all reports, our 
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Read what the Present Stars are doing. 
See how they do it on the other side 
of the world. 
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ing information from Germany that 
there was a shortage of tobacco. 
Virginia tobacco, of course, was not 
for sale to the enemy. And the Turk 
—his other main source of supply— 
was unable to supply him as usual. 
The Turk had his hands full and 
was unable to roll many cigarettes 
for his Teutonic friend. 

So the unspeakable, so to speak, 


Hun was compelled by the onward 
march of democracy to roll his own, 
even as you and I and Maclyn Ar- 
buckle and William S. Hart. And the 
Hun found himself compelled further 
to mix hops with his tobacco to make 
up for the shortage. A decree of 
the Bundesrat made it obligatory to 
use at least a 20 per cent. mix- 
ture of hops with. tobacco. 

We don’t know much about French 
cigarettes, having smoked only one, 
but we know what we don’t like. And 
we have a vivid hunch that a French 
cigarette is caviar and nectar com- 
pared to a 20 per cent. hop-filled 
pipe. Is it any wonder that the Ger- 
man couldn’t hold out? 

When they asked Foch how he won 
the war, he said by smoking his 
pipe. It’s a cinch it wasn’t German 
tobacco he was smoking! 

So let’s have flowers for Foch; 
praise for Pershing; hurrahs for 
Haig; yells for the Yanks; bravos 
for Belgium; kusses for the Kaiser— 
and a Temple to U. S. A. Tobacco. 
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The fat man reduces his weight. 
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“You and Your Work” 


A new department in Leslie’s Weekly 


VERY one of us has an ambition in life—a heart-burning, driving desire 
to reach some fixed objective. Magazines are like persons, they have 


hearts and souls—and ambitions! 
The ambition of LEsLIre’s WEEKLY is to render real service to its readers—To you! 


But the same identical service will not be of equal value to every reader. To one, 
the Motor Department is most valuable, to another it will be the Investor's 
Bureau. Others will get their greatest return from other features of the magazine. 


Now Les .ie’s sees another opportunity for service and that is the reason for the 
new department—*You anp Your Work.” 


If you haven't got a job and want to get one; if you have a job and want to keep 
it; if you want to better the job you have—you will welcome sound, experienced 
and practicable advice that will help you toward the goal. 


The business of getting a job is a definite sales problem and an expert, systematic 
study of this problem, at close range, has revealed the kind of methods that 


produce real results. 


This homely problem of getting, keeping and improving a job is a vital, funda- 
mental one to most men and women throughout the country. Because it is one 
of the real and inescapable problems of life, and because of the basic policy of 
Lesuie’s WEEKLY to be of real, helpful service toits readers, LESLiz’s will inaugurate 
in its issue of October 29th, the new department—**You anp Your Work.” 


It will be conducted by Mr. Jacob Penn, who has made an intimate, exhaustive 
investigation of employment from every angle. He knows his subject and has 
the ability to convey what he knows to others. His observations and advice 


are not based upon theory but upon actual, practical experience. 


First, the problem of ““How to Get a Job”’ will be discussed in a series of meaty 
articles—not the usual line of “‘success talk,” no bunk, but specific, simple, clear 
advice as to how to proceed to get employment. Then will follow the other 


phases of the problem, in logical sequence. 


To many thousands of our readers this will be of tremendous service, of real 
value. It may mean more, even, than getting a job—real, permanent success in 
life. Watch for it, read it and then tell your friends who will profit from it, to 


read it, too. 


























Taste is a matter of 
tobacco quality 


We state it as our honest belief 
that the tobaccos used in Chester- 
field are of finer quality (and 
hence of better taste) than in any 
other cigarette at the price. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 


hesterfield 


CIGARETTES 
of Turkish and Domestic tobaccos—blended 


ot 




















